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ANCIENT PLANTS AND MODERN 
CULTIVATION OF THEM. 


The botanist can trace few plants (the 
mummy wheat excepted) to a more re- 
mote antiquity than the cactus. It was 
well known to, and much valued among, 
the Greeks. It is mentioned by Theo- 
phrastus, Discorides, Athenzus, and Pliny. 
They, however, describe it as not indige- 
nous to Greece, but peculiar to Sicily, 
producing from the root several creeping 
stems, with a broad and prickly leaf, which, 
wheu stripped of the bark, could be eaten 
fresh or pickled. 

There were various species known to 
those writers. Some were only fit to be 
eaten while fresh, and could not be pre- 
served. The plant, however, which was 
more especially the subject of their notice, 
is said to have been the carduus of the 
Romans, the cynana scolymus of Linnzus, 
or common artichoke. By others it has 
been declared to have been a production 
unknown to subsequent botanists. 

In modern times, the importations of 
fruits and flowers have been very nume- 
rous; and it is not improbable that an 
ancient name has been given to plants 
not originally derived from classic ground. 
Many varieties of the cacti are known to 
floriculture now, which bear little re- 
semblance to what we read of in former 
times. In Rees we are tuld:— 

“In 1803, there was growing at the 
Museum of Natural History, Paris, a 
superb plant of this species, near forty 
feet high. It was presented more than a 
hundred years before by Hothon, profes- 
sor of botany at Leyden, to Fagon, first 
physician to Louis XIV, and superin- 
tendent of the royal garden, when it was 
only four or five inches high. The growth 
of each year is distinguished by a con- 
traction ot the stem; each of these con- 
tractions is at first very deep, and remains 
nearly the same for some years, when it 
gradually diminishes, and at length is en- 
tirely obliterated. ‘This plant grew at 
first about a foot and a half in a year, 
and when it was fourteen years old, was 
twenty-three feet high, and seven inches 
in diameter. At the age of eleven, it Sel 
duced its two first branches, almost three 
feet from the ground. A 
produced its first flowers, and 
to flower ever since.” 

It is not for such gigantic specimens 
that the house represented in the engrav- 
ing is prepared, which is an erection at- 
tached to the house of Mr. and Mrs. Hoff- 
man, in Hanover-terrace, Regent’s-park. 
“The sketch was taken (says the United 
Gardeners’ and Land Stewards’ Journal) 
from within the drawing-room door. The 
house 1s eighteen feet long, by nine feet 


ear after, it 
continued 


in width, and nine feet in height; and it 
is heated with hot water. The boiler wag 
ar by Messrs. pia we and Co, 
and it appears to be what they describe 
as their second size: it is two feet in 
height, and 16 inches in diameter, and 
contains about nine gallons of water. The 
tank or trough containing the water in 
the house is constructed of galvanised 
sheet iron; in shape, the trough is in the 
form of the capital letter U, the upper 
side covered merely by thin slabs of slate, 
neatly and accurately fitted at the edges. 
This trough, in which the water circulates 
round the house, is fixed below the plant 
stages, and under the level of the upright 
glass; it is of large dimensions compared 
to the size of the house, and contains 160 
gallons of water.” 

In many hot countries, the cactus grows 
in various situations, and at St. Domingo 
it is found, as the shepherd in Virgil 
found Love, “a native of the rocks.” 


Much might be said in praise of the 
taste and skill which has brought this 


interesting exotic to flourish, as the 
ornament of the arbour of an English 
mansion. The process of cultivation, as 
explained in the ably-conducted journal 
already wig is very simple. It is re 
commended to use plenty of drainage in 
the bottoms of the pots; and the soil which 
is found best adapted to their growth isa 
light sandy soil with a little leaf-mould, 
Seedlings are raised freely by sowing in 
silver sand, and by maintaining, with great 
regularity and care, a steady moisture in 
the soil: if ever allowed to become dry, 
the seeds never germinate afterw: 
They are also increased by offsets; when the 
latter are removed from the parent plants, 
they are allowed to dry for a few days 
reviously to planting them; and they are 
found to root readily without bottom heat.” 





LEGEND OF THE IMPRISONED 
ROSE. 

(From the Scarce Chronicles of Heidelberg 
Castle. ) 


Among the maids of honour who had 
the felicity of serving Elizabeth, the con- 
sort of the elector palatine, Frederick V, 
was one descended from an ancient 
noble family in Suabia. Her beauty soon 
attracted the of Frederick, who, 
like many warriors of his age, was but too 
well inclined to give fresh zest to the ser- 
vice of Mars by occasionally exchanging 
it for the allurements of Venus. The fair 
Rose gave no encouragement to her exalted 
suitor; she knew well that the electoral 
dignities could never be participated in by 
her, so long as England’s royal daughter 
remained a dweller upon the earth; and 
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ker purity of soul, uncorrupted by the air 
of a court, never allowed her for a moment 
to think of supplanting one in his affec- 
tions who was bound to him by the holy 
tie of matrimony. 

Rose was soon wonderfully strengthened 
in her good resolves by becoming despe- 
rately enamoured of a certain Constantine 
yon Hutten, the son of a Bavarian knight, 
who had sent him to Frederick’s court, in 
order to render him perfect in all the 
knightly accemplishments of the time. 
These did not consist merely in handling 
warlike weapons, for the pen was then 

idly outrunning the sword, and the 
en gown rubbed proudly against the 
steel corset. Consequently, our young 
gentleman was acquainted with the mystic 
arts of reading and writing, and although 
the orthography would seem rather strange 
to our eyes, born as we are, for the most 
in the nineteenth century, and the 
caligraphy possibly yet stranger, still Con- 
stantine found no difficulty in inditing a 
billet dour, and forwarding it to Rose, who 
received it with blushes and little trepi- 
dations, which evinced how pleasant and 
tnexpected was the communication. The 
jes soon came to a mutual understand- 
and there seemed no ostensible reason 

y their budding love should not attain 
to full-blossomed marriage. The youth 
of the lovers was the chief stumbling-block ; 
bat time would naturally remove this in 
due course. 

Too soon, alas! did Constantine find 
that his powerful rival was no way inclined 
to yield his claim to the affection of the 
modest Rose. A pretext was easily found 
to insure the absence of the youth from 
the court, and Frederick lost no time in 
pressing his suit with the damsel. He 
was repulsed as he deserved to be, and re- 
felged himself by imprisoning her he pro- 
fessed to love so ardently, in a chamber of 
the castle, overlooking the great balcony. 
Poor Rose! there was no escape; the win- 
low was at least fifty feet from the bal- 
cont and her only solace was, thut she 
could view the beautiful river winding 
beneath, laden with the little fisher-boats, 
and murmuring loudly at the many rocks 
in its bed that opposed its course. 

The hills on the opposite bank were 
decked with the vine: the red and yellow 
leaf on announced that the vin- 

was at hand. In the far west, a 

mpse might be obtained of the blue 
Mountains, and the tales she hed 

heard of the robber-hordes and warlike 
barons abiding there in their strongholds, 
filled her gentle bosom with an involuntary 
shudder, and her eyes were cast dismayed 
to the ground. Evening came on, and with 
it her fears increased, until a nervous sort 
of desperation had seized upon her. 
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The clock of the Heiligen-Geist church 
had struck ten, when a heavy step was 
heard without: it was the elector’s. The 
key turned already in the lock, and the 
unwelcome visitor was on the threshold of 
the apartment, when, impelled by some in- 
ward power which prompted her to prefer 
death to dishonour, she sprang from the 
open casement, heedless of the fearful 
height. 

The balcony, as at the present day, was 
paved with flag-stones; therefore, the un- 
fortunate Rose could not hope for other 
than immediate death. 

* * 2 

It is well known that the valley of the 
Neckar is the favourite haunt of those 
darling little elves, ycleped fairies. It so 
happened, that on the evening in question, 
king Gossamer (an ancestor of the cele- 
brated prince Fayzenheim, mentioned b 
Bulwer) was holding his revels on this bal- 
cony, though how he came to prefer flag 
stones to the green sward, the history does 
not relate. Fairies, however, like mortals, 
have their little whims, and king Gossa- 
mer was noted throughout all Germany 
for being whimsical. Sust at the moment 
that he was about to lead off the first qua- 
drille (quadrilles were known to the fairies 
long before we mortals caught an inklin, 
of such things), a rustling noise ind 
him to look upwards. Perceiving Rose fall- 
ing through the air, he inquired the par- 
ticulars of his secretary of state. Having 
been informed of her purity, and of the 
elector’s tyranny, his heart was moved with 
compassion (all this, of course, took place 
in less than the twinkling of a star), and 
he caused the stones where she must alight 
to become soft and yielding as wax. Rose, 
to her surprise, reached the ground unhurt, 
and leaving the impression of her delicate 
little feet on the pavement. The fairy 
monarch carried his kindness still further, 
by sending the sentinel to sleep on his post; 
so that his protégée was enabled to pass 
the outer gate of the castle unchallenged, 
and, by the aid of friends in the town, 
quickly reached her father’s halls in safety. 
Soon after, Constantine and’ the lady were 
married, as all true lovers should be. 

The flags on which Rose alighted, re- 
mained in their place for many a long year, 
and various ae traditions set = 
as to the origin of the impressions. 
of them is still to be seen, though time, 
and the endeavours of curious travellers 
to wedge their clumsy feet into the hole, 
have worn it into a gigantic size. This 
account, nevertheless, may be depended 
on; and if any sceptical persons be dis- 
inclined to believe it, I have only to add 
that they are quite welcome to do so. 

T. W. G. 
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THE LAST DAY. 
BY FRANCIS O’SULLiVAN, 


“ What a tremendous change has come 
on the world! What is to happen? Where 
do we stand?” 

“T cannot tell—is it not night?” 

“ Are you from amongst the living, and 
yet not know what has happened?” 

“ As sure as you are; and I was fight- 
ing against Julius Cesar, methinks only 
yesterday, when I received a wound that 
overpowered me—only now recovering 
from the trance.” 

“Oh! you rave—that was many, many 
ages ago.” 

“ T cannot believe it; yet there seems an 
unaccountable blank between now and 
then.” 

“T assure you, countless centuries have 
elapsed since Julius Czsar invaded this 
country.” 

“ Tel me, what has become of Rome?” 

“In the dust ages ago; and nations since 
raised in power have followed it. There 
is scarcely a trace of empire now, where it 
existed even eighteen centuries after the 
Christian era.” 

“What era is that?” 

“ The era of our redemption—know you 
not?” 

“« No—I never heard of it.” 

“You are strangely circumstanced, nor 
can I unravel your transmigration— but, 


awful occurrence! what have I escaped? 
Can I be the only person now living, out 
of that populous city?” 


“Explain these 
to understand you.” 

“ The world had just arrived at the goal 
of civilisation, as it was considered by 
every judicious person, and nought was 
wanting to render human life incompa- 
rable, except immortality. We moved 
from place to place, by propulsion derived 
from the earth, through electricity ; night 
was turned into day, by light extracted 
from the ground; society was based on the 
most secure footing, and had disengaged 
itself from the trammels of that false phi- 
losophy which fettered mankind for ages ; 
and the rational nutriment of life was so 
developed in all growing substances, ren- 
dered applicable to the wants, and per- 
fectly within the reach, of humanity, by 
victorious science, that a needy fellow- 
creature did not exist. Commerce was 
brought to such rapidity of transition, that 
the distance between kingdom and king- 
dom did not seem @ span; and people fan- 
cied their days doubled, in consequence of 
the speed with which business was trans- 


orrors—I am anxious 


“All this beneficial application of sci- 
ence resulted well for every person, so far 
as art and temporal necessities were af- 


fected thereby; but there was a concur. 
rent march of vice—crime in the darkest 
features of mythological grossness, 9 
tempered, concealed, and disguised, that it 
no longer seemed vice. Every glance was 
tinged with this specious luxury of mind, 
every deed was corrupted with hidden 
artifice; and the world, with few exceptions, 
adored that principle which rendered all 
objects venal, and placed no _ possession 
beyond the reach of wealth. I have shud- 
dered when I noticed parents and guard. 
ians educating persons in their charge to 
this infamous casuistry; for, though cus. 
tom and false morality long since rendered 
the horror of crime conscientious, by arti- 
ficially robing each hideous spectacle, J 
always considered the perpetrator of con- 
cealed vice more guilty than he who com. 
mits himself undisguisedly. 

“Such was our state of existence, dur- 
ing my memory, now a period of twenty 
years. I was born about thirty-two years 
ago, since when there have been very few 
advances either in science or art. We re 
joiced in the permanent establishment of 

eace, and the abolition of all personal 

mdage; but verbal war and monied sla- 
very still existed as much as ever. Wo 
awarded no punishments for breaches of 
the laws, either by death or exile, as they 
did some sixty centuries ago; because 
crimes committed were contrived without 
the pale of the stututes, and people learned 
to screen their guilt from public know- 
ledge. The country to which I belonged 
was just recovering from a state of pros- 
tration, and beginning to make itself again 
a plaee amongst the nations of the earth, 
Ground was laid out for rebuilding towns, 
the old ones having gone to decay, 
people were extremely anxious to share in 
the newly-risen property. The stocks and 
funds had risen to a state of confidence 
above what was ever known in the nation 
before; and it was anticipated, that our 
capital city, once the metropolis of the 
world, would ere long resume its sove- 
reignty over nations again. 

“The anxiety to have property, under 
this rising greatness, amounted almost in 
the opposite sense of the word to a panic; 
and those who could command the most 
money, resolved to outdo the less wealthy, 
in making their families permanently in- 
dependent. Sites were marked out for 
new churches, places of commerce, and re- 
sorts for public amusement; and it was Te: 
solved that in its restoration the realm 
should exceed its former magnificence. 

“Under this confidence, business went 
on briskly. The churches were atten 
once a week, where we were duly fore- 
warned of the final doom of all mankind, 
but with reference to the tragic occurrence 
being still afar off. Voyages of discovery 
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fo the Arctic and Antarctic regions were 
determined on, and new scientific theories 

unded for analysis. Every thing was 
carried forward prosperously, still looking 
to an indefinite continuation of time, not 
at all points to terminate till our genera- 
tion had passed into dust. I believe it was 
the universal wish of human nature, that 
they should rise from the grave to a new 
life; and I, amongst the rest, preferred 
passing through death to judgment, rather 
than in my own body living to witness the 
awful catastrophe which is revealed to 
take place, in the change from a temporal 
to an eternal body. 

“What shall I say to the remarks of 
our occasional prophets? So often did 
their predictions turn out falsely, mankind 
continuing to live for centuries after the 
dates pronounced final to human nature, 
that they were all considered liars. None 
believed prediction, warning, or exhorta- 
tion; and people listened to each preacher, 
as a course formally to be pursued in life, 
and to avoid censure; but the admission of 
his reiterated facts was only on the tongue; 
the mind following out its own reasoning, 
according to the principles already adopted. 
I may add, that even I promised last night 
faithfully to attend a party this evening, 
on a periodical occurrence of pleasure and 
festivity. 

“There was not the least forewarning 
sign of the terrific change just undergone 
by the great city. It was the finest morn- 
ing I ever saw—the sun shining glori- 
ously, and the aspect of heaven and nature 

t with life and redolent of joy. Iwas 
preparing to take an early walk, for the 
purpose of rendering myself more capable 
of enjoyment during the doy; and ac- 

gly I went through the usual A nina 
ions of ablution and perfume. I puta 
book in my pocket, that I might compose 
written and unwritten nature, and thus 
enhance my pleasure, by entwining there- 
with the sentiments of a greater man, in 
the raptures of his imagination. The au- 
thor was a man named Milton, who wrote 
& very long time ago, but whose sublime 
work grows nobler with the lapse of cen- 
turies.” 


“T never heard of his name.” 

“He was not until several centuries 
after your time—bu‘ let me proceed. As 
Thad completed my morning preparations, 
T noticed that the sun appeared to grow 
somewhat dim; but I was not astonished 
at that, until I perceived that there was 
not a cloud to intercept his rays. The 
dimness gradually increased, still without 
Oceasioning any uneasiness in my mind ; 
and I went down towards the street, re- 
solved to put my intention of taking exer- 
cise into execution. When I reached the 
door and opened it, I found that the day 
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was fast wearing off, and for the first time 
I shuddered at some ideas not then col- 
lected. The inhabitants were all at their 
windows and doors, looking out in wonder- 
ment, and their least expectation seemed 
an earthquake. 

“Then were my eyes directed upwards 
towards the sun. It was quite distinct in 
the sky, but I could look upon it without 
winking; the light having become less 
powerful than the moon’s, whilst it con- 
tinued diminishing from a splendid to a 
rayless orb. Still not a cloud was to be 
seen, nor even the slightest vapour, to en- 
hance the terrors of the appalling darkness 
fast setting upon us. The air became 
fearfully chill; for I noticed every person 
trembling with cold, aggravated perhaps 
by the fear which overpowered all around. 

“The streets were soon filled with pev- 
ple, who, driven to desperation by the pal- 
pable gloom, as the sun was then merely 
visible, or faintly distinguishable from the 
black sky, were about to hasten from the 
city, and seek refuge from threatening 
destruction, in the rocks and woods. Their 
lamentations became loud, and their hoarse 
voices mingling far and wide resembled the 
noise made by an ocean of flames. The 
chill and gloom grew extremely painful, 
and banished reason from every person's 
mind. Dense throngs rushed past where I 
stood in motionless terror; they pressed 
forward, howling, screaming, blaspheming, 
and raving, and tumbling over one another 
in dire confusion. A subterranean noise 
added to the din, increasing its wrath, and 
this grew louder, until it drowned the hu- 
man aed and at length it resembled a 
storm by which the solid earth was disor- 
ganised; as if the ground gaped and suck- 
ed up rivers, or that the world was rending 
itself asunder, and the vast ocean poured 
its contents into the resounding caverns, 
in myriad whirlpools. I heard distinctly 
the shivering of rocks, the bursting of 
mountains, and the engulphing of cities; 
and I was sure that the universe of nature 
and art was returning in convulsions to 
original matter. 

“The air soon sent forth cries, which I 
thought might have been the echo of the 
subterranean noise, because I then perceiv: 
ed nothing to produce the deafening sounds; 
but the tumult slowly subsided into a set- 
tled strain of chaotic madness. Sometimes 
I heard a hissing noise, resembling a field 
of lava in contact with the sea; and at 
other moments such a sound as might be 
produced, were still life shocked into # 
state of feeling, immediat:ly after to gasp 
out its existence. Whilst I looked up- 
wards, to bend eye and mind upon this ap- 
palling mystery, I noticed a thick fog of 
dust rising from the earth; the sun merely 
a very faint circle of light, his centre being 
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uite invisible; and that, notwithstanding 
the darkness, no star was apparent. 
Crowds still rushed forward, and I wonder- 
ed whence all the people came; but on 
penetrating the gloom, I discovered with 
consternation individuals in the dense 
throng with crowns, coronets, helmets, and 
ecclesiastical caps on their heads, and that 
many of the fugitives passed unheedingly 
through the bodies of others. Several 
figures also came into existence near and 
around me, and formations seemed tospring 
from the excited dust; the ground undulat- 
ing like a molten surface, over which they 
passed with the same ease as if it were 
steady. 

“At length I thought of seeking fur 
safety; and joining the multitude, pressed 
onwards with the rest. In this my speed 
was accelerated by a volcanic smell, and a 
stifling smoke that filled the dark air, af- 
fording a halo-like appearance. The only 
thing which made me consider it not the 
final catastrophe of all things created and 
born, was, that no flame could be seen; but 
still the sulphuric smell hinted to my mind 
that the world was smouldering away, like 
@ person suffering under spontaneous com- 
bustion. Whither I was to fly, I knew 
not, but I was resolved to fly somewhere. 
I now found that all the living inhabitants 
had long passed away, and that the im- 
mense throng passing were spirits raised to 
view by my own imagination, because their 
figures gave no more resistance to my swifter 
progress than a shadow would have done. 

“I knew not when | left the city, nor 
when I entered the country, in my flight, 
but I was aware of ascending this hill, just 
as I met you, having noticed your figure 
by its clearness above the intense darkness. 
But perhaps it will soon pass away, being 
some extraordinary convulsion of nature, 
in order to invigorate her agency over 
things created. Now a faint light appears 
in that portion of the sky, like a star— 
how it waxes brighter and extends its radi- 
ance—it is beautifully cheering—we shall 
soon see the unfortunate city; and its in- 
habitants will shortly be able to return, and 
resume their occupations.” 

“ And have such things occurred since I 
defended this country against the Ro- 
mans?” 

“‘ Yes—changes of an important nature 
took place, and it was the most eligible 
nation on the face of the earth for empire, 
whilst in civilisation and greatness it sur- 
passed, for many ages, all the other king- 
doms of the world.” 

“ Then I must have been dead.” 

“Undoutedly, if you fought against 
Julius Cxsar, you must have been dead for 
countless centuries.” 

“ And did you come hither from amongst 
the living? ” 


“T was among the living this mornj 
and hope to return again to the city as soon 
as this light makes ‘all objects visible.” 

“I dread your hope will not bear you 
out.” 

“See what dreadful losses are sustained 
by every person! business is neglected, and 
occupation flung aside, whilst I fancy they 
might have remained quiet, until this 
shock would subside.” 

“ Be not deceived—” 

“ Did you hear that annihilatirg sound, 
shaking the world to its centre?” 

‘*Yos, yes—it is dreadful!” 

“Oh! there is nothing temporal in this 
great confusion.” 

“It is almost beyond comprehension.” 

‘¢ And, stranger! you understand all my 
words, as well as if you had lived amongst 
us—Qh! that sound again, re-echoing in 
the bowels of the earth, and penetrating 
its deepest recesses! And, lo! what over- 
powering light! There is not a single 
trace of the world—where do we stand? 
Look around, and see how the sky is com- 
pletely arched with millions of bright 

ings floating away—where?_——” 

“ Know that we are hurried along in the 
midst of them—” 

“ Like lightning—I feel the motion—is 
it possible!—is it true!—is it come to pass! 
Am I passing on to stand before the throne 
of the LIVING GOD!” 





THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER'S 
PALACE. 


The Bromley Magazine, which was no- 
ticed in the Mirror two months back, 
continues to appear, and has put forth new 
claims to approbation and support. Some 
of its essays would do no discredit to mjs- 
cellanies of higher pretensions. The fol- 
lowing notice of Bromley and the bishop 
of Rochester's palace, copied from its 
pages, will be read with interest during 
the controversy of which the latter has 
become the subject in the morning papers:— 

“Ethelbert, king of Kent, gave to 
bishop Eardulph and the church of Roches- 
ter, land in Bromley, containing six fur- 
longs. It is probable tha, in the wars of 
the succeedin, riod, these lands, or at 
least a part of them, were seized by some 
of the monarchs, and perhaps retained by 
their successors, until the ninth year of the 
reign of king Edgar, a. p. 967, when that 
monarch, in consideration of bishop Alfstan 
paying eighty mancs* of the finest gold 
and six. pounds of fine silver, besides 
thirty mancs of gold paid to the king's 
prefect, granted to St. Andrew and the 





* A manc, or mancus, was equal to seven sbil- 
lings and sixpeace of our money. 
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church of Rochester certain lands, at the 
commonly known by the name Zt 
Senioage, containing ten hides, called by 
the men of Kent sulings, with all liberties 
and emoluments whatever, except the re- 
ling invasions and the repairing of 

i and fortifications. His son, king 
Ethelred, on some dispute with the bishop 
of Rochester, laid waste the lands belong- 
ing to the see; and, a. D. 987, gave to his 
minister, Ethelsine, a part of the same; 
but afterwards repenting of the injury he 
had done to thechurch, declared with much 
contrition, A.D. 998, in the presence of 
the convent of Rochester and his principal 
nobility, that what he had done was by 
the advice of his minister, and then re- 
stored to the church six plough lands here, 
together with the privilege of the woods in 
the weald. After the conquest, Odo, the 
great wee of Bayeux, seized on the pus: 
sessions of the church of Rochester at 
Bromley, with many other estates belong- 
ing to it. He, however, did not keep them 
long; for archbishop Lanfranc recovered 
them again in the solemn assembly of the 
whole county, held a. p. 1076, by the 
king's command, at Pinnendon-heath. 
Thearchbishop afterwards restored them 
to bishop Gundulph and the church of St. 
Andrew at Rochester, which donation was 
confirmed by archbishop Anselm and seve- 
ral of his successurs. We here quote 
(from Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine, vol. i. 
pege 549) a spirited sketch of Lanfranc:— 
‘Primate Lanfranc was originally a pro- 
fessor of law in the university of Pavia; 
then a schoolmaster at Avranches, where 
he lectured the clergy on the disadvantages 
of ignorance; next a recluse in the poor 
and lonely abbev of Bec; and afterwards, 
abbot of St. Stephen at Caen: it was 
with no small difficulty the Conqueror had 
him to come to England, and as- 

sume the archiepiscopal office. He did not 
know the language. He said proudly, he 
was quite unacquainted with the manners 
of the barbarians. He came, notwithstand- 
ing; and made them less barbarous. He 
dispossessed ignorant priests, and placed 
in their pulpits men of learning. He 
brought over a bishop, who founded, in 
even this rude age, a noble library at Salis- 
bury. A prior of Winchester, celebrated 
by the historian of literature as an elegant 
in epigrammatist, who wrote, with the 
ease and smartness of Martial, was his 
il and friend. The teacher of Dun- 
le school, who composed a Play of St. 
ine, which his scholars acted in copes 
borrowed from the neighbouring abbey of 
8t. Albans, owed to him his appointment. 
He was celebrated also for his own gigan- 
tic acquirements. * * * He founded 
many Saxon schools; when a question arose 


between Norman and Saxon, was for the 
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most part found in opposition to the Nor- 
nian; and stood up for the ancient institu- 
tions of the land. Ina Saxon shire-mote 
held on Pinnendon-heath, he wrested by 
solemn decision and Jegal trial from the 
gripe of Odo, twenty-five manors belong- 
ing to the see of Canterbury; whose cathe- 
drat he rebuilt, and enriched with wealthy 
hospitals. The church, in her later and 
more powerful deye, had reason to remem- 
ber Lanfranc. he laid her on strong 

foundations, it was because he did not dis- 

card from among her supports the respect 

and affection of the Saxon people. He 

died early in the reign of Rufus, near a 

hundred years old.’ In 1230, bishop Homo 

de Heth was compelled to sell the wood of 
Elmsted, in Bromley, for two hundred 
mancs, to pay the debts which his church 

had incurred in soliciting its affairs at the 

church of Kome. In the 25th and 26th of 
Henry VI, the bishop had a most ample 

confirmation of all theo charters and 

liberties, as well as the grant of a weekly 

market on a Thursday, in his manor of 
Bromley, and one fair in the village on the 

feast of St. James the Apostle, and ano- 

ther within his manor onthe day of St. 
Blaize. These fairs have, since the alte- 
ration of the calendar, been held on 5th 

August, and 14th February. The manor 
appears from this period to have remained 
in the mere of the successive bishops 
of Rochester until the great rebellion, when 
the parliament passed an ordinance, Octo- 
ber 9, 1646, for the abolition of archbishops 
and bishops, and for vesting their lands in 
trustees, to be disposed of according to the 
appointment of h houses. Another 
ordinance passing, November 16 following, 
for the sale of these lands, to satisfy the 
debts due from the state upon the public 
faith, the manor of Bromley, as part of the 
bishopric of Rochester, was sold to Augus- 
tine Skinner, for the sum of £5665.11s.11d., 
in which situation it remained till the res- 
toration of Charles II, in 1660, when it 
was returned again, with the palace, to 
Dr. John Warner, bishop of Rochester, 
and in his successors they continued until 
the present day. The removal of the pre- 
sent bishop from this diocese, and the sale 
of the manor, are events of too recent oc- 
currence to require a notice in this history. 
The origin of the palace in this place is 
generally ascribed to bishop Gundulph, the 
greatest architect in the days of the Con- 
queror. The building, however, seems to 
have been a mean and inconvenient habi- 
tation, and erected of such frail materials, 
that in 1184 Gilbert de Glanville, successor 
to bishop Walleran, was obliged to rebuild 
it in a more commodious and substantial 
manner. Here Roger Forde, abbot of 
Glastonbury, a man of great learning and 
eloquence, was killed i1 the time of bishop 
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Lawrence de St. Martin, on a journey 
which he undertook to defend the rights of 
his church, October, 1266. The bishops 
having constantly resided at it since the 
Reformation, it has received many addi- 
tions and alterations at different periods. 
Bishop Sprat, in 1699, by license from the 
archbishop of Canterbury, pulled down 
and rebuilt the old chapel, besides en- 
gaging in several other very considerable 
repairs. While this bishop resided at the 
palace, a parchment was found in a flower- 
pot, forged by a conspiracy, of which bishop 
Sprat eeu an account, in a pamphlet, 
entitled ‘ A relation of the wicked contri- 
vance of Stephen Blackhead and Robert 
Young against the lives of several persons, 
by forging an association under their 
hands.’ Bishop Atterbury expended con- 
siderable sums of money on this edifice; 
but one of the greatest benefactors to it 
was bishop Wilcox, whose reparation of 
the buildings, and improvement of the gar- 
dens and grounds, was executed with much 
taste and elegance; after this, it remained 
with little alteration, till Dr. Thomas, on 
his promotion to the see in 1774, finding 
the house much delapidated, pulled the 
whole of it down, and erected a small neat 
brick edifice on the site of the old palace. 
The palace is pleasantly situated on the 
east side of Bromley, and about a quarter 
of a mile from the town; it is enclosed in 
a small but neat park, in which are several 
trees of great beauty. The south side 
commands an extensive prospect of the 
surrounding country. In the grounds be- 
longing tothe palace is a spring, called 
St. Blaze’s well, which, anciently being 
greatly resorted to, on account of its medi- 
cinal virtues, had an oratory annexed to 
it, dedicated to that saint. It was parti- 
cularly frequented at Whitsuntide, on ac- 
count of a remission of forty days’ enjoined 
penance, granted by Lucas, legate to pope 
Calixtus VI, to such as should visit the 
chapel and offer up their orisons in it on 
the three holy days of Pentecost. The 
oratory falling to ruin at the Reformation, 
the well also became dis:sed, and the site 
of both, in the course of time, was for- 
gotten, and continued so till the well was 
discovered again in 1754, by means of a 
yellow sediment remaining in the track of 
a small current leading from the spring to 
the corner of the moat, with the water of 
which it used tomingle, In digging round 
the well there were found the remains of 
the steps leading down to it, made of oak 
plank, which appeared to have been under 
ground many years. The water of this 
spring is chalybeate, and rises at the foot 
of a declivity, at a small distance eastward 
from the bishop’s palace. The soil through 
which it passes is gravel, and it issues im- 
mediately from a bed of pure white sand. 


This water, being found a good chalybeata, 
was, by order of the bishop, immediately 
secured from the intermixture of other 
waters, and enclosed: since this, numbers 
of persons have been remarkably relieved 
by it from various infirmities and diseases.” 





THE SLEEP OF DISEASE AND 
DEATH. 


A naval officer of the United States, 
who has just come before the public as an 
author, gives a striking account of a malady 
unknown in this part of the world. Hay- 
ing explored oe places in Africa, he 
finds himself at Liberia, and visits the 
queen, whose granddaughter had formerly 
attracted notice. He says— 

‘On my former visit to Maumee’s town, 
four or five months ago, this girl exciteds 
great deal of admiration by her beauty 
and charming simplicity. She was then 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, a bright 
mulatto, with large and soft black eyes, 
and the most brilliantly white teeth in the 
world. Her figure, though small, is per- 
fectly symmetrical. She is the darling of 
the old queen, whose affections exhaust 
themselves upon her with all the passionate 
fire of her temperament—and the more 
unreservedly, because the girl's own mother 
is dead. We entered the hut, as I have 
said, without ceremony, and looked about 
us for the beautiful granddaughter. But, 
on beholding the object of our search, 
kind of remorse or dread came over us, 
such as often affects those who intrude 
upon the awfulness of slumber. The girl 
lay asleep in the adjoining apartment, on 
a mat that was spread over the hard ground, 
and with no pillow beneath her cheek. 
One arm was by her side—the other above 
her head—and she slept so quietly, and 
drew such imperceptible breath, that I 
scarcely thought her alive. With some 
little difficulty she was aroused, and awoke 
with a frightened cry—a strange and 
broken murmur—as if she were looking 
dimly out of her sleep, and knew not 
whether our figures were real, or only the 
phantasies of a dream. Her eyes were 
wild and glassy, and she seemed to be in 
pain. While awake, there was a nervous 
twitching about her mouth and in her 
fingers; but being again extended on the 
mat, and left to herselt, these symptoms of 
disquietude passed away; and she «lmost 
immediately sank again into the deep and 
heavy sleep, in which we found her. As 
her eyes gradually closed their lids, the 
sunbeams, struggling through the svall 
crevices between the reeds of the but, 
glimmered down about her head. Perhaps 
it was only the nervous motion of her 
fingers; but it seemed as if she were try: 
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toveatch the golden rays of the sun, 

make playthings of them—or else to 
dtaw them into her soul, and illuminate 
the slumber that looked so misty and dark 
tous. This poar, doomed girl had been 
gffering—no, not suffering, for, except 
when forcibly aroused, there appears to 
beno uneasiness—but she had been linger- 
ing two months in a disease peculiar to 

ica. It is called the ‘sleepy disease,’ 
and is considered incurable. e persons 
attacked by it are those who take little 


exercise, and live principally on vegetables had 


particularly cassady and rice. Some 
ascribe it shagethes bo the cassady, which 
js supposed to be strongly narcotic. 
Not improbably the climate has much 
influence, the disease being most preva- 
lent in low and marshy situations. Irre- 
sistible drowsiness continually weighs down 
the patient, who can be kept awake only 
for'the few moments needful to take a 
little food. When this lethargy has lasted 
three or four months, death comes—with 
tread that the patient cannot hear, and 
makes the slumber but a little more sound. 
I found the aspect of Maumee’s beautiful 
granddaughter inconceivably affecting. It 
was strange to behold her so quietly in- 
volved in sleep—from which it might be 
supposed she would awake so full of 
youthful life—and yet to know that this 
was no refreshing slumber, but a spell in 
which she was fading away from the eyes 
that loved her. Whatever might chance, 
be it grief or joy, the effect would be the 
same. Whoever should shake her by the 
arm—whether the accents of a friend fell 
feebly on her ear, or those of strangers, 
like ourselves, the only response would be 
that troubled cry, as of a spirit that hovered 
on the confines of both worlds, and could 
have sympathy with neither. And yet, 
withal, it seemed so easy to cry to her, 
‘Awake! Enjoy your life! Cast off this 
noon-tide slumber!’ But only the peal of 
the last trumpet will summon her out of 
that mysterious sleep.” 





Che Wandering Jew. 
By EUGENE SUE. 


Translated by the Author of the “ Student's 
French Grammar,” translator of Hugo's 
“ Rhine,” Soulie's “ Marguérite,” gc. 


VOLUME THE TENTH. 


_ CHAPTER XVI.—THE NUPTIAL BED. 
A soft light, issuing from a globular 
lamp of oriental alabaster, which is sus- 
d from the ceiling by three silver 
chains, faintly illuminates the bed-chamber 
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of Adrienne de Cardoville. The large 
ivory bedstead, overlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, is almost hidden with a mass of white 
muslin, and with light curtains as trans- 
parent and _ as a silvery vapour. On 
the white marble chimney-piece is. stand- 
ing a vase filled with fresh flowers ; the 
fire sends forth a ruddy glow, and a soft, 
fragrant odour is pervading the apartment. 
All is calm and silent—itis scarcely eleven 
o’clock—tne door is opened, and Djalma 
enters. Two hours have elapsed since he 
committed a double murder. He thinks 
he has killed Adrienne in a fit of jealous 
fury. Onentering this virginal sanctuary, 
Djalma shut the door, and cast off his white 
turban, forit seemed to him as if a ring of 
burning iron encircled his brow; his raven 
hair surrounded his pale visage; he crossed 
his arms on his breast, and looked slowly 
round him, when, resting his eyes on 
Adrienne’s bed, he gave a sudden start, 
and the colour rushed to his face; then he 
passed his hand over his brow, his head 
drooped, and he remained for some time 
pensive, and as motionless as a statue. 
After passing a few minutes in gloomy 
meditation, he fell on his knees, and raised 
his head to heaven. The weeping counte- 
nance of the Indian no longer betrayed any 
violent passion, no hatred, no despair, no 
savage joy, or glutted vengeance! 

: Dead, dead!” murmured he; “she, who 
only this morning reposed so happily in 
this chamber, is ie have killed ie. 
Now that she is dead, what is her treachery 
to me? I ought not to have killed her; she 
deceived me—she loved the man whom [ 
stabbed. How could I, a half-barbarian, 
expect she would love me? She did not— 
and yet, always generous, she concealed 
her indifference under an appearance of 
affection, that she might not render me 
unhappy; and for this I have killed her! ” 
He covered his face with his hands; then, 
wiping away his tears, he resumed :— 

“I know that I am going also to kill 
myself, but that will not restore her to 
life.’ He took out the little phial con- 
cealed in the hilt of the dagger, threw the 
weapon aside, and then continued: 

“Yes, I will end my life here in this 
chamber—in this heaven of my. fervent 
dreams!” Then, having swallowed some 
of the poison, he placed the bottle on a 
table, knelt down, and rested his feverish 
brow on the bed. 

At this moment Adrienne entered in her 
night-clothes. She had on an upper gar- 
ment of dazzling whiteness; her golden 
hair was plaited, for the night, into two 
large wreaths, which gave to her enchant- 
ing countenance a charming expression of 
juvenility. Happi b d from her 
ey —she was resplendent with beauty; 

the difficulties relating to-the form’ of 
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her marriage were removed; in two days 
she would be his. She entered the cham- 
ber so softly that Djalma did not hear her; 
but a cry of surprise and terror suddenly 
fell on his ear; he turned hastily round, and 
beheld Adrienne, who modestly drew back, 
and was about to reproach him for this 
— conduct, when, perceiving the 

agger, her indignation immediately 
changed to alarm. 

“ My friend,” said she, “why are you 
here? What is the matter? Why this 
dagger? ” 

Djalma replied not. At first, on secing 
Adrienne, he thought it was a dream of 
his disordered mind; but when her soft 
voice fell on his ear, when his heart 
bounded with the sort of electric shock 
he always experienced when his look met 
that of the woman whom he so ardently 
loved—when he gazed on her enchantin 
countenance, so fresh, so rosy, so conga 
he knew it was not a dream, and that 
Adrienne was really standing before him. 

Then he cried, “ Thou art not dead?” 

“ Dead!” repeated she, in the utmost 
astonishment. 

“It was not thou—it was not thou I 
have killed. God is just.” 

Adrienne, more and more alarmed, again 
cast her eyes on the dagger, and she saw 
that it was spotted with blood. This 
dreadful discovery confirmed Djalma’s 
words, 

“You have been guilty of murder!” 
cried she, clasping her hands in horror. 
“ But why? Whom have you killed?” 

“I know not: some one resembling thee, 
and a man whom I thought was thy lover: 
it was an illusion—a frightful dream—for 
here thou art.” 

The Indian sobbed with joy. 

“But it is not a dream,” cried Adrienne; 
“ there is blood on this dagger.’’ 

“ Yes, I threw it from me to take poison, 
when I thought I had killed thee.” 

“Poison! what poison?” exc’aimed 
Adrienne. 

“I thought I had killed thee—I wished 
to die here.” 

“Die! Oh God! Die! Who?” cried 
she, almost delirious. 

“I!” replied Djalma, mildly, “I thought 
I had killed thee, and 1 have taken 
poison.” 

“ It cunnot be.” 

“ Look!” said the Indian, pointing to 
the phial. 

Adrienne snatched it up, and carried it 
to her lips before the Indian could wrest it 
from her. 

“T have at least drank as much of it as 
thou,” cried she, triumphantly; “ thou hast 
committed murder, and wishest to expiate 
thy crime by thy death; this is just, and I 
will not survive thee. This poisun is bitter 


to the taste; tell me, Djalma, is it Prompt 
in its operation?” 

The Prince replied not; he sh 
heaved a deep sigh, his knees bent uncer 
him, and, concealing his face with hig 
hands, he dropped on the bedside. 

‘“ Already!” cried the young girl, rush. 
ing to his side, “death already! Thoy 
hidest thy face from me.” And in her 
terror, she removed his hands, to gaze on 
him; his face was inundated with tears, 

“No, it is not death yet,” murmured he, 
through histears. “This poison is slow,” 

“Is it so?” cried she, joyfully; then, 
kissing his hands with ineffable tenderness, 
she added, “Since it is slow, why weepest 
thou?” 

“But thou! thou!’ said the Indian, 
in a heart-rending tone. 

“ Thou hast committed murder—we vill 
expiate thy crime. I know not what has 
passed, but by our love I swear thou hast 
not done evil for evil’s sake. There isin 
this some horrible mystery.” 

“T was deceived by Faringhea. He led 
me to a house under a pretext which | 
believed. When there, he told me thou 
wert deceiving me. I know not what 
came over me, but my reason became 
troubled. I saw thee.” 

“Me!” 

“No, but a woman dressed in the same 
manner, and so much like thee, that | 
believed in the illusion. At last a man 
came—thou ran to meet him—then I, 
blind with rage, stabbed them both. I 
saw them fall, and then came here to die; 
and now I have joined thee only to cause 
thy death. Oh, misery, misery!” 

At the sight of this deep, affecting, and 
passionate despair, Adrienne, with that 
cou which women alone __ possess, 
thought only of consoling Djalma; and, by 
@ superhuman effort of love, caused by 
Djalma’s narrative of the infernal plot, the 
young girl’s face became so resplendant 
with affection and happincss, that the 
Indian, regarding her with amazement, 
was afraid that she had lost her reason. 

“No more tears, my beloved,” cried the 
smiling girl, “no more tears, but smiles of 
joy and love, for our enemies shall not 
triumph. They wished to render us un- 
happy. Pity them; our felicity will be the 
envy of the world.” 

“But for thee, so young, so beautiful, 
so pure, death must be dreadful; and these 
monsters will triumph.” 

“No, no,” cried Adrienne, “our death 
will be glorious, enchanting, for the poison 
is slow, and I adore thee, my own Djalma.” 

In uttering this, with a voice palpita- 
ting with passion, Adrienne, her elbows 
leaning on’ Djalma’s knees, approached so 
near to him, that he felt her warm breath 
on his face. 
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This intoxicating feeling, joined to the 
elect of the burning glances shot from 

ienne’s large swimming eyes, sent a 
thrill through the frame of the Indian; a 

ardour tock possession of him—his 
blood, braced by youth.and love, boiled in 
hisveins; he forgot everything —his despair 
oad ching death—and his counte- 
bance, Tike that of Adrienne, shone with 

nt beauty. 

“Oh, my loved, my adored, how beauti- 
ful thou art!” passionately cried Adrienne. 
“Oh! thy lips, thy eyes, thy brow, thy 
neck, how I love them! How often the 
pemory of thy beautiful countenance, thy 
grace, and thy fiery ardour, have disturbed 
my reason. How often I have felt my 
courage give way, in waiting for that 

py moment, which was to make me 
Biiscen, thine only! Thou seest heaven 
giles on our union, and nothing is want- 
ing to our delight, for this morning, even, 
the evangelical being, who was in two days 
more to have united us, received from me, 
in thy name and my own, a royal gift, 
which will gladden the hearts of many who 
are suffering misfortune. Then what have 
weto regret, my beloved? Our immortal 
souls will take wing in the midst of our 
kisses, and return, still intoxicated with 
love, to the adorable being who is all 
lore!” 


“Djalma!” 
» ® 2 s 
‘And again falling backward....the cur- 


tains veiled, as with a cloud, this nuptial 
and funereal couch. Two hours after, 
Adrienne and Djalma breathed their last! 


CHAPTER XVII.—A RENCONTRE. 


Adrienne and Djalma died on the 30th 
of May. The following scene took place 
onthe 3lst of the same month, the day 
previous to that fixed for the final meeting 
of the heirs of Rennepont:— 

It was about mid-day. D’Aigrigny was 
i in an arm-chair in the room oc- 
cupied by M. Hardy, in the house of the 
Jesuits, in the Rue 44 He hada 
morning newspaper in his hand, in which 
he read the following paragraph :— 

“Eleven o’clock yesterday evening, & 
tragic event threw consternation and terror 
among the inhabitants in the neighbour- 
hood of the Rue Richelieu. A young female 
and a young artisan were stabbed with a 

r. The female is dead; but it is 
hoped the artisan will recover. This crime 
is attributed to jealousy. We will give 
further particulars to-morrow.” 

After having read this paragraph, d’Ai- 
Gey rer the journal on the table, and 

thoughtful. 
“It is incredible,” said he, with bitter 
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envy, in thinking of Rodin. “He has at- 
tained his object; he has destroyed this 
family by means of their own ions. 
I confess that Rodin is pueaneenal pati- 
ence, energy, ability, and.an uncommon 
understanding. Who could have told a 
few months ago, when this man was m 
humble secretary, that he was filled wit! 
the most daring ambition; that he had cast 
his eyes on the papal throne, and that by 
means of skilful intrigue, this desire was 
likely to be gratified, but,” added d’Ai- 
grigny, with a triumphant and an ironical 
smile, “I have detected him. Ah! ah! he 
wishes to play the part of Sixtus V, and 
not content with that, he intends, if suc- 
cessful, to dissolve our Order as the Sultan 
did the Janissaries. We are only a step- 
ping stone for him. He has crushed, de a 
graded, and humiliated me, with his insolent 
contempt. But patience, a day of reckoning 
is at hand. I alone am entrusted with the 
intentions of our General. Caboccini even 
knows not that Rodin’s fate is in my 
hands.” 

D’Aigrigny was suddenly interrupted in 
the midst of these agreeable reflections, by 
the entrance of Marshal Simon, who was 
followed by Rodin. The latter after hav- 
ing cast a demoniac glance of exultation 
at d'Aigrigny, quickly disappeared, locked 
the door, and d'Aigrigny and the Marshal 
were left together. 

The Marshal was so altered that he 
scarcely appeared like the same man; his 
grey hair had become quite white, he had 
not been shaved for several days; his red, 
hollow, restless eyes had a wild and hag- 
oe a ager He was enveloped in a 

arge cloak, and a black cravat hung loosely 
round his neck. 

When Rodin had locked the door, the 
Marshal took off his cloak, and d’Ai- 

igny saw twc swords hanging at his belt. 
The Jesuit understood at once the mean- 
ing of this, ‘There was no way of escape. 
His first thought was, that Rodin havin 
learned that his fate was in his hands, had 
delivered him up to the vengeance of the 
Marshal, with the hope of getting rid of 
him. The Marshal silently undid his 
belt, laid the two swords on a table, and 
then slowly advanced toward the Jesuit. 
Thu; were face to face these two men, who 
had, when soldiers, pursued each other 
with implacable hatred. The Marshal had 
now come to demand of the Jesuit an ac- 
count of his children. For some minutes 
they stood face to face without uttering a 
word. The Marshal's paternal despair 
was frightful; his calmness, inexorable as 
fate, was more terrible than the fiery 
transports of wrath. 

“My children are dead,” at length said 
he ina slow and hollow voice. “I must 
have your life.” 
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“Sir,” cried d’Aigrigny, “ hear me—do 
not believe—” 

“I must have your life,” interrupted 
the Marshal. “Your hatred pursued m 
wife, even in exile, where she perished; 
you and your accomplices have conducted 
my children to certain death—for twenty 
years you have been my evil genius. This 
is sufficient, I must have your life. I will 
have it.”’ 

‘“‘ My life is in the hands of God,” 
piously replied a Aigrigny. 

“We will fight here in this chamber 
until death; Iam calm, because I have to 
avenge my wife and my children.” 

“Sir,” said d’Aigrigny coldly, “you 
oe that my calling forbids me to 
fi 2 


“Oh!” rejoined the Marshal with a bit- 
ter smile, “you refuse to fight because you 
are a priest?” 

“ Yes, sir, because I am a priest.” 

“So then a priest, a villain like you, is 
certain of impunity by sheltering his 
crimes under his black robe?” 

“T do not understand your accusations, 
sir,” replied d’Aigrigny, pale with rage, 
for he felt keenly the insult the Marshal 
had offered him. “If you have anything 
to —e of, apply to the law,—it is free 
to all.” 

The Marshal shrugged his shoulders 
with contempt, and said, “ Your crimes 
escape the punishment of the law. I will 
avenge myself, I only live now for ven- 
geance, a delicious vengeance, in feeling 
your heart throb against the am of my 
sword. Our last duel was only play; but 
this——” 

Here the Marshal walked to the table 
on which he had placed the swords. 

D’Aigrigny, notwithstanding these pro- 
vocations, replied, in a calm tone, “ I again 
tell you, sir, that my office forbids me to 
fight.’ 

“ Then you refuse?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Positively?” 

“Positively; nothing shall force me to 
it.” 

“ Nothing?’ 

“ No, sir, nothing.” 

“We shall see,” said the Marshal, 
striking d’Aigrigny on the face. 

The Jesuit uttered a cry of rage; his 
courage—for he was brave—was stung 
with this insult; his eyes sparkled with 
joy, and he cried, “The swords! the 
swords!” 

But suddenly remembering the interest 
Rodin had in this encounter, he deter- 
mined to escape from this infernal snare, 
and by a strong effort he repressed his 
dreadful resentment. His momentary ebul- 
lition of wrath was succeeded by a sudden 
calm, filled with contrition; and wishing 
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to play his part’to the end, he knelt doy 
and beat his breast, saying: “ Poe 
Lord, for having yielded to a movement of 
anger, and especially pardon him who ha 
insulted me.” 

On seeing the Jesuit fall on his 
and on hearing his hypocritical invocatiog, 
the Marshal, who had already his sword 
in his hand, shook with indignation, and 
he cried: “ Up, villain, impostor,—up in. 
stantly;” and then he gave him a kick 
which caused d’Aigrigny to spring to his 
feet as if he been on wires. This insglt 
he could not bear; he seized the other 
sword, ground his teeth, and cried: “ You 
must have blood?—well, and I will have 
yours, + I can.” nine ita 

“ At last!” eri e hal, preparing 
for the combat. : 

But reflection again suppressed the Je 
suit’s anger; he remembered that this duel 
would accomplish the desires of Rodin, 
whom he hated more than he did the Mar 
shal; therefore, notwithstanding that he 
felt certain of being the conqueror in this 
combat, for he was full of health and vigour, 
while his opponent was worn down by 
sorrow, he succeeded in calming himself, 
and, to the great surprise of the Marshal, 
he lowered his sword, saying, “I.ams 
minister of God; I must not spill blood 
Pardon me again, Lord, and also him who 
has excited my anger.” He then snapped 
the sword in two. 

The Marshal remained for a moment 
mute with surprise and indignation; then, 
snapping his sword in two in the same 
manner as d’Aigrigny, he tock up the 
— half, a piece aboai eighteen inches 
ong, and wrapping his handkerchief 
round the broken end, said, “ Now let us 
try the dagger.” 

D’Aigrigny, terrified at this calmness, 
cried, “ This is a fiend!” 

“ No,—it is a father, whose children you 
have killed,” replied the Marshal, adjust- 
ing the dagger in his hand, while tears 
rose to h's eyes, which soon, however, re- 
sumed their stern and fiery expression. 

The Jesuit started at the sight of these 
tears, for there was in this mixture of vin- 
dictive hatred and paternal sorrow some- 
thing so terrible, so sacred, so menacing, 
that, for the first time in his life, d’ Aigrig- 
ny experienced a feeling of fear—base, 
ignoble fear for the safety of his life. As 
long as it was only a combat with the 


sword, in which experience and address 


are such powerful auxiliaries, he could 
scarcely repress the transports of his hatred 
and fury; But at this contest, face to face 
—heart to heart—he trembled—turned 
pale, and exclaimed, 

“A butchery with knives! never!” 

The accent and physiognomy of the 
Jesuit were so expressive of his terror, 
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thet the Marshal remarked it, and ex- 


“Why he is really a coward! the wretch 
had only the courage derived from his skill 
asa fencer, or from his pride. This mise- 
rable renegade—traitor to his country, 
whom I have slapped and kicked. It is 
not then from hypocrisy you refuse to 

t, but fear!” 

“Take care, sir,” said d'Aigrigny, grind- 

his teeth with rage. 

“1 must then ho in your face, to call up 
into it the little blood you have left in your 
yeins,”’ cried the Marshal. 

“This is too much! too much!” said the 
Jesuit, picking up the broken blade at his 
feet. 


“Not enough; stay, Judas.” Here the 
Marshal spit in his face. 

In an instant d’Aigrigny folded his 
handkerchief round the broken end of the 
blade he had picked up, and then rushed 
on the Marshal, who intrepidly received 
the shock. 

During the time that this — strug- 

lasted, for the Marshal had for several 

ys past been a prey to a devouring fever, 
the two combatants did not speak a word, 
nor utter a cry. If any one had witnessed 
this scene, it would have been impossible 
forhim to tell in what manner the blows 
weredealt; he would have seen two fearful, 
livid, convulsive heads, sinking, rising, or 
falling backward, according to the incidents 
of the combat; he would have seen, as the 
blue coat of the Marshal and the black 
cassock of the Jesuit writhed about, the 
iter of steel, and he would have heard 
time to time a heavy breathing. At 

the expiration of ten minutes, d’Aigrigny 

8 violent effort succeeded in disengaging 
himself from the gripe of his adversary; 
he raised himself on his knees; but his 
erms fell heavily at his side; then the ex- 
piring voice of the Marshal murmured, 
“My children !—Dagobert!” 

“I have killed him,” said the Jesuit; 
“but I feel 1am mortally wounded. Ob! 
lam dying!” 

At this moment the door was opened, 
and Rodin put in his head, and said, ina 
humble tone, “Can I come in?” 

At this fearful sarcasm, a’ Aigrigny at- 
tempted to rush at Rodin; but he fell 
backward, and uttered a heavy moan. 

“Ah, monster of hell,” muttered he, 
“you have caused my death.” 

“I always told you, my dear father, that 
your old warlike propensity would prove 
troublesome to you,” replied Rodin, with a 
hideous smile. “ “Only a few days ago, I 
gave you a warning, in recommending you 
to receive patient M the insults of this 
swordsman, who will never use his sword 

This is well, for the Bible saith, 
‘Whosoever uses the sword, shall perish 
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by the sword.’ Besides, what ‘could I do? 
I was obliged to sacrifice you for the com- 
mon good; my regret, however, my dear 
father, was lessened by the knowledge of 
what you were preparing for me to-mor- 
row. I am not so easily caught.” 

“TI will unmask you before I die,” said 
@’ Aigrigny, in a faint tone. 

* No, no, my dear father, I will confess, 
if you please.’ 

“Qh, this is frichtful,’”” murmured d’Ai- 
grigny. “ Have pity on me, Lord, Iam a 
great sinner.” 

“And particularly a great simpleton,” 
said Rodin, shrugging his shoulders, and 

ing on the agony of his accomplice | 
with cold disdain. Then perceiving that 
d@ Aigrigny had only a few minutes to live, 
he said, “ It is time to call for help.” 

And accordingly he gave the alarm, then 
returned to d’Aigrigny, and remained with 
him until he had breathed his last. * * * 

In the evening, Rodin, alone in his 
chamber, which was lighted by a feeble 
lamp, was sitting, gazing on the portrait 
of Sixtus V. 

Mideion came, and when the clock had 
struck the last stroke of twelve, he rose 
in all the savage majesty of his infernal 
triumph, and cried, “ This is the first of 
June. There is not a Rennepont left.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—A MESSAGE, 


Whilst Rodin was contemplating the 
[seer of Sixtus V, the good little 
‘ather Caboccini went privately to Faring- 
hea, and give him a fragment of an ivory 
crucifix, saying, in his usual pleasant tone, 
“Cardinal Malipieri, on my departure 
from Rome, bid me deliver this to you on 
the 31st of May.” 

Faringhea started, his countenance be- 
came more gloomy, even almost sorrowful, 
and fixing a piercing look on the little 
father, said, “ You have vet to repeat some 
words,” 

“That is true,” replied Caboccini; “ they 
are these, It is often a great way from the 
cup to the lip.” 

“ That is right,” said Faringhea, heaving 
a deep sigh. He then compared the frag- 
ment of the ivory crucifix with a fragment 
in his own possession, and found they were 
alike. 

“And what are you going to do with 
the crucifix, now it is complete?” asked 
Caboccini. 

“ Nothing,” replied Faringhea, still ab- 
sorbed in painful meditation. 

“Nothing! then what was the use of 
bringing it so great a distance to give it 
to you? ” ; 

ithout satisfying his curiosity, warings 
hea said, “ At what time to-morrow will 
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“Sir,” cried d’Aigrigny, “ hear me—do 
not believe—” 

“I must have your life,’ interrupted 
the Marshal. “Your hatred pursued my 
wife, even in exile, where she perished; 
you and your accomplices have conducted 
my children to certain death—for twenty 
years you have been my evil genius. This 
is sufficient, I must have your life. I will 
have it.’’ 

“My life is in the hands of God,” 


piously replied d’ Aigrigny. 
“We will fight a in this chamber 


until death; I am calm, because I have to 
avenge my wife and my children.” 

“Sir,” said d’Aigrigny coldly, “you 
ing forbids me to 


forget that my c 
fight.” 

“Oh!” rejoined the Marshal with a bit- 
ter smile, “ oo refuse to fight because you 
are a priest?” 

“ Yes, sir, because I am a priest.” 

“So then a priest, a villain like you, is 
certain of impunity by sheltering his 
crimes under his black robe?” 

“I do not understand your accusations, 
sir,” replied d’Aigrigny, pale with rage, 
for he felt keenly the insult the Marshal 
had offered him. “If you have anything 
to complain of, apply to the law,—it is free 
to all.” 

The Marshal shrugged his shoulders 
with contempt, and said, “ Your crimes 
escape the punishment of the law. I will 
avenge myself. I only live now for ven- 
geance, a delicious vengeance, in feeling 
your heart throb against the — of my 
sword. Our last duel was only play; but 
this——” 

Here the Marshal walked to the table 
on which he had placed the swords. 

D’Aigrigny, notwithstanding these pro- 
vocations, replied, in a calm tone, “I again 
po you, sir, that my office forbids me to 

t.”’ 
Be Then you refuse?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Positively?” 

“Positively; nothing shall force me to 


“ Nothing?” 

“ No, sir, nothing.” 

“We shall see,” said the Marshal, 
striking d’Aigrigny on the face. 

The Jesuit uttered a cry of rage; his 
courage—for he was brave—was stung 
with this insult; his eyes sparkled with 
joy, and he cried, “The swords! the 
swords!” 

But suddenly r bering the interest 
Rodin had in this encounter, he deter- 
mined to escape from this infernal snare, 
and by a strong effort he repressed his 
dreadful resentment. His momentary ebul- 
lition of wrath was succeeded by a sudden 
calm, filled with contrition; and wishing 
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to play his part'to the end, he knelt doy 
oul Beat his breast, saying: “Poe 
Lord, for having yielded to a movement of 
anger, and especially pardon him who ha 
insulted me.” 

On seeing the Jesuit fall on his knees 
and on hearing his hypocritical invocation, 
the Marshal, who had already his sword 
in his hand, shook with indignation, and 
he cried: “ Up, villain, impostor,—up in. 
stantly;” and then he gave him a kick 
which caused d’Aigrigny to spring to his 
feet as if he been on wires. This insalt 
he could not bear; he seized the other 
sword, ground his teeth, and cried: “ You 
must have blood?—well, and I will have 
yours, if I can.” 

“ At last!” cried the Marshal, preparing 
for the combat. . 

But reflection again suppressed the Je 
suit’s anger; he remembered that this dud 
would accomplish the desires of Rodin, 
whom he hated more than he did the Mar. 
shal; therefore, notwithstanding that he 
felt certain of being the conqueror in this 
combat, for he was full of health and vigour, 
while his opponent was worn down 
sorrow, he succeeded in calming himself, 
and, to the great surprise of the Marshal, 
he lowered his sword, saying, “Iams 
minister of God; I must not spill blood 
Pardon me again, Lord, and also him who 
has excited my anger.” He then snapped 
the sword in two. 

The Marshal remained for a moment 
mute with surprise and indignation; then, 
snapping his sword in two in the same 
manner as d'Aigrigny, he tock up the 
— half, a piece about eighteen inches 
long, and wrapping his handkerchief 
round the broken end, said, “ Now let us 
try the dagger.” 

D’Aigrigny, terrificd at this calmness, 
cried, “ This is a fiend!” 

“ No,—it is a father, whose children you 
have killed,” replied the Marshal, adjust 
ing the dagger in his hand, while tears 
rose to h's eyes, which soon, however, te- 
sumed their stern and fiery expression. 

The Jesuit started at the sight of these 
tears, for there was in this mixture of vin: 
dictive hatred and paternal sorrow some 
thing so terrible, so sacred, so menacing, 
that, for the first time in his life, d’Aigrig- 
ny experienced a feeling of fear 
ignoble fear for the safety of his life. As 
long as it was only a combat with the 
sword, in which experience and addres 
are such powerful auxiliaries, he could 
scarcely repress the transports of his hatred 
and fury; but at this contest, face to face 
—heart to heart—he trembled—turne 
pale, and exclaimed, 

“A butchery with knives! never!” 

The accent and physiognomy of 
Jesuit were ¢o expressive of his terror, 
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that the Marshal remarked it, and ex- 


«Why he is really a coward! the wretch 
had only the courage derived from his skill 
asafencer, or from his pride. This mise- 
rable renegade—traitor to his country, 
whom I have slapped and kicked. It is 
not then from hypocrisy you refuse to 
fight, but fear!” 

“Take care, sir,” said d'Aigrigny, grind- 

his teeth with rage. 

“I must then spit in your face, to call up 
joto it the little blood yn have left in your 
yeins,”’ cried the Marshal. 

“This is too much! too much!” said the 
Jesuit, picking up the broken blade at his 
feet. 


“Not enough; stay, Judas.” Here the 
Marshal spit in his face. 

In an instant d’Aigrigny folded his 
handkerchief round the broken end of the 
blade he had picked up, and then rushed 
on the Marshal, who intrepidly received 
the shock. 

During the time that this unequal strug- 

lasted, for the Marshal had for several 
past been a prey to a devouring fever, 
the two combatants did not speak a word, 
nor utter a cry. If any one had witnessed 
this scene, it would have been impossible 
forhim to tell in what manner the blows 
weredealt; he would have seen two fearful, 
livid, convulsive heads, sinking, rising, or 
falling backward, according to the incidents 
ofthe combat; he would have seen, as the 
blue coat of the Marshal and the black 
cassock of the Jesuit writhed about, the 
litter of steel, and he would have heard 
time to time a heavy breathing. At 
the expiration of ten minutes, d’Aigrigny 
bya violent effort succeeded in disengaging 
himself from the gripe of his adversary; 
he raised himself on his knees; but his 
srms fell heavily at his side; then the ex- 
piring voice of the Marshal murmured, 
“My children!—Dagobert!” 

“I have killed him,” said the Jesuit; 
“but I feel Iam mortally wounded. Ob! 
Tam dying!” 

At this moment the door was opened, 
and Rodin put in his head, and said, ina 
humble tone, “ Can I come in?” 

At this fearful sarcasm, d’Aigrigny at- 
bee to rush at Rodin; but he fell 

ward, and uttered a heavy moan. 

“Ah, monster of hell,” muttered he, 
“you have caused my death.” 

“TI always told you, my dear father, that 
your old warlike propensity would prove 
troublesome to you,” replied Rodin, with a 
hideous smile. “ “Only a few days ago, I 
gave you a warning, in recommending you 
to receive patiently the insults of this 
swordsman, who will never use his sword 

This is well, for the Bible saith, 


; ver uses the sword, shall perish 
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by the sword.’ Besides, what ‘could I do? 
I was obliged to sacrifice you for the com- 
mon good; my regret, however, my dear 
father, was lessened by the knowledge of 
what you were preparing for me to-mor- 
row. I am not so easily caught.” 

“TI will unmask you before I die,” said 
d’Aigrigny, in a faint tone. 

“ No, no, my dear father, I will confess, 
if you please.” 

“Qh, this is frightful,’? murmured d’Ai- 
grigny. “ Have pity on me, Lord, Iam a 
great sinner.” 

“And particularly a great simpleton,” 
said Rodin, shrugging his shoulders, and 
gazing on the agony of his accomplice | 
with cold disdain. Then perceiving that 
d’Aigrigny had only a few minutes to live, 
he said, “ It is time to call for help.” 

And accordingly he gave the alarm, then 
returned to d’Aigrigny, and remained with 
him until he had breathed his last. * * * 

In the evening, Rodin, alone in his 
chamber, which was lighted by a feeble 
lamp, was sitting, gazing on the portrait 
of Sixtus V. 

Midnight came, and when the clock had 
struck the last stroke of twelve, he rose 
in all the savage majesty of his infernal 
triumph, and cried, “ This is the first of 
June. There is not a Rennepont left.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—A MESSAGE, 


Whilst Rodin was contemplating the 
rtrait of Sixtus V, the good little 
ather Caboccini went privately to Faring- 

hea, and give him a fragment of an ivory 
crucifix, saying, in his usual pleasant tone, 
“Cardinal Malipieri, on my departure 
from Rome, bid me deliver this to you on 
the 31st of May.” 

Faringhea started, his countenance be- 
came more gloomy, even almost sorrowful, 
and fixing a piercing look on the little 
father, said, “ You have vet to repeat some 
words,” 

“That is true,” replied Caboccini; “ they 
are these, It is often a great way from the 
cup to the lip.” 

“ That is right,” said Faringhea, heaving 
a deep sigh. He then compared the frag- 
ment of the ivory crucifix with a fragment 
in his own possession, and found they were 
alike. 

“And what are you going to do with 
the crucifix, now it is complete?” asked 
Caboccini. 

“ Nothing,” replied Faringhea, still ab- 
sorbed in painful meditation. 

“Nothing! then what was the use of 
bringing it so great a distance to give it 
to you?” ; 

ithout satisfying his curiosity, Faring- 
hea said, “ At what time to-morrow will 
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the reverend father Rodin be in the rue 
St. Francis?” 

“Very early.” 

Bs Will he go to the chapel to pray?” 

* As usual.” 

“ Do you sleep near him?” 

“In the next chamber.” 

“Perhaps,” said Faringhea, “ absorbed 
by the important interests under his care, 
he may forget this pious duty; if so, re- 
mind him of it.” 

“T shall not fail, for I see you are inte- 
rested in his salvation.” 

“ Greatly.” 

“This zeal is laudable; continue, and you 
will one day be wholly a member of our 
Society.” 

“Tam only yet an auxiliary member,” 
said Faringhea, humbly. “But there is no 
one more devoted than I am‘to your Soci- 
ety, tor Bohwanie is nothing to it.” 

“ Bohwanie! what is that, my friend?” 

“ Bohwanie makes dead bodies which 
rot, and the holy Society dead bodies 
that walk.” 

“ Yes, but who is Bohwanie?” 

“ Bohwanie is to the holy Society what 
the child is to the man. Glory to the 
Order! If my father were its enemy, 
I would strike him; if the man whose 
genius inspires‘me with the most admira- 
tion, respect, and terror, were its enemy, 
I ak still strike him;” and* lookin 
Caboccini full in the face, he added, “ 
speak thus that you may report my words 
to Cardinal Malipieri, and desire him to 
tell them.” 

Faringhea paused suddenly. 

“ Who will the Cardinal tell them to? ” 

“He knows—good evening,” said the 
Indian. 

“ Good evening, my friend. I cannot 
praise too highly your sentiments toward 
our Society. Alas! it needs energetic 
defenders, for traitors have slidden into its 
bosom.” 

“For those there is no mercy.” 

“No mercy,” said the good little father. 
“ We understand each other.” 

“Perhaps,” replied the Indian. “Do 
not forget to remind Rodin to go to the 
chapel.’ 

“| shall not forget.” 

On his return home, Caboccini learned 
that a courier had just arrived from Rome, 
with dispatches for Rodin. 


(To be continued.) 





Mr. Lyell has, we understand, left Eng- 
ro for woo tour of the United States, 
—having been engaged by the Alpha-Be- 
ta-Kappa Society of Boston, and other 
learned institutions of America, to deliver 


a new course of lectures on Geology. 
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VISIT TO THE TOMB OF L, &. £, 


Miss Landon’s brief brilliant career end 
melancholy exit from life while her powers 
were still in their zenith, live in the memo 
of all lovers of English literature. In the 
“ Journal of an African Cruizer” we find the 
following account of*a visit to her last 
resting-place :— 

“I took the first opportunity to steal 
away, to look at the burial-place of L. EL, 
who died here, after a residence of only 
two months, and within a year after be. 
coming the wife of Governor M‘Lean. A 
small, white marble tablet (inserted am 
the massive grey stones of the castle-wall, 
where it faces the area of the fort) bears 
the following inscription :— 

Hic jacet sepultum 
Omne quod mortale fuit 
Letitiag ExvizapetHas McLean, 
Quam, egregia ornatam indole, 
Musis unicé amatam, 
semen: = amores secum trahentem, 
n ipso aetatis flore, 
Mors immatura rapuit, 
Die Octobris ey A.D, MDCCCXXXVIII, 


Quod spectas viator marmor, 
Vanum heu doloris monumentam, 
Conjux moerens erexit. 


“The first thought that struck me was the 
inappropriateness of the spot for a grave, 
and especially for the grave of a woman, 
and, most of all, a woman of poetical tem- 
perament. In the open area of the fort, at 
some distance from the castle-wall, the 
stone pavement had been removed in seve- 
ral spots, and replaced with plain tiles 
Here lie buried some of the many British 
officers who have fallen victims to the 
deadly atmosphere of this region; and 
among them rests L. E. L. Her grave 
is distinguishable by the ten red tiles 
which cover it. Daily the tropic sunshine 
blazes down upon the spot. Daily, at the 
hour of parade, the peal of military music 
resounds above her head, and the garrison 
marches and counter-marches through the 
area of the fortress, nor shuns to tread upon 
the ten red tiles, any more than upon the 
insensible stones of the pavement. It may 
be well for the fallen commander to be 
buried at his post, and sleep where the 
reveillé and roll-call may be heard, and 
the tramp of his fellow-soldiers echo and 
re-echo over him. All this is in unison 
with his profession; the drum and trumpet 
are his perpetual requiem; the soldier's 
honourable tread leaves no indignity upon 
the dead warrior's dust. But who has & 
right to trample on a woman's breast? 
And what had L. E. L. to do with warlike 
—_ And wherefore was she buried 

neath this scorching pavement, and not 
in the retired shadow of a garden, where 
seldom any footstep would come stealing 
through the grass, and pause before her 


























tablet? There, her heart, while in one 
sense it decayed, would burst forth afresh 
from the sod in a ape of spontaneous 
flowers, such as her living fancy lavished 
throughout the world. But now, no ver- 
dure nor blossom will ever grow upon her 

ve, If a man may ever indulge in sen- 
timent, it is over the ashes of a woman 
whose poetry touched him in his early 
yguth, while he yet cared anything about 
either sentiment or poetry. Thus much, 
the reader will pardon. In reference to 
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This I take God to witness I received of 
those 
by the council, and 
vered it tothe army. The queen the next 
morning rode through all the squadrons of 
her army, as arm 
noble footmen, Leicester, Essex, and Nor- 
ris, then lord marshal, and divers other 
great lords; where she made an excellent 
oration to her army, which the next day 
after her departure I was commanded to 
redeliver to all the army together, to keep 


great lords es examination taken 
y commandment deli- 


Pallas, attended by 


Mrs. M‘Lean, it may be added, that, subse- a public fast.” 


quently to her unhappy death, different 
rumours were afloat as to its cause, some 
of them cruel to her own memury, others 
to the conduct of aw rn z — 

rts appear to have m equa an 
coud Mifounded. It is well dstablished 
here, her death was accidental.” 





QUEEN ELIZABETH AT TILBURY, 
Every one is familiar with the speech 
made by queen Elizabeth at Tilbury Fort 
in 1588. ‘The circumstances under which 
it was delivered, are thus detailed by Dr. 
Sharp, writing to the duke of Buckingham 
nearly forty years afterwards, in a letter 
preserved in “ Cabala, sive Scrinia Sacra”: 
“I remember in '88 waiting upon the 
earl.of Leicester at oe Camp; and in 
89, going into Portugal with my noble mas- 
ote earl of Essex, I learned somewhat 
fit to be imparted tu your grace. The queen 
lying in the ae one night, guarded with 
her army, the old.treasurer Burleigh came 
thither, and delivered to the earl the exa- 
mination of Don Petro, who was taken, 
and brought in by Sir Francis Drake, 
which examination the earl of Leicester 
delivered unto me to. publish to the army 
in my next sermon. The sum of it was 
this: Don Pedro being asked what was the 
intent of their coming, stoutly answered 
the lords, ‘What but to subdue your na- 
tion and root it out?’ ‘Good,’ said the 
lords, ‘and what meant you to do with the 
Catholics?? He answered, ‘We meant to 
send them (good men) directly unto hea- 
ven, as all you that are heretics to hell.’ 
*Yea, but,’ seid the lords, ‘ what meant 
you to do with your whips of cord and 
wire?’ (whereof they had great store in 
their ships.) ‘What?’ said he. ‘We 
meant to whip you heretics to death, that 
ve assisted my master’s rebels, and done 
such dishonours to our Catholic king and 
people. ‘Yea, but what would you have 
» said they, ‘with their young chil- 
dren?’ ‘They,’ said he, ‘ which were above 
seven _— old, should have gone the way 
their fathers went; the rest should have 
lived, branded in the forehead with the let- 
ter L, for Lutheran, to perpetual bondage.’ 





—_—— 


TO MY SON IN CALCUTTA. 
BY DR. BOWRING, MP. (unpublished. ) 


Eve to Indus sends her greetings,— 
Humble streams the proud may greet ; 
And in earth’s great ocean meeting, 
Murmuring, mingling as they meet, 
Who their wave-drops shall divide, 
Isis’s stream from Ganges’ tide? 


Mounted to those heavenly ranges 
Where the exhalations send, 

Who shall tell the woodrous changes 
While those clouds commingling blend, 

Gathering dues from rill and river, 

Waxing,—wasting,—wandering ever? 


Who shall say, in that commotion, 
But that, unobserved by man, ' 
Ganges meets our British ocean, 
Isis visits Hindoostan ? 
Plaintain dews exuded there 
Perhaps may gem a violet here! 


Rainbows arch adjacent regions ; 
Wind-borne flower-seeds wander far ; 
Birds explore the earth in legions ; 
Light-beams glance from star to star; 
Winds and waves, and wings and weather, 
Bring divided worlds together. 


*Tis the mighty law of nature, 
All to each, and each to all; 

*Neath its impulse every t 
In the general festival 

Fills bis place and takes his part, 

Beating with the common heart. 


But of all that binds and braces, 
Love is strongest every where; 

Time and distance shift their places, 
Meet, unite, and disappear ; 

And even now, beloved son, 

England,—India,—are as one. 


Exeter, Sept. 16, 1844. 








The Eatherer. 


Bon Mot of Nelson—“Ac we were 
going in the admiral’s , the other 
day, looking at the ships and talking of the 
victory, Sir William Hamilton could not be 
ified for the French calling it a drawn 
ttle.—‘Nay, it was a drawn battle,’ said 
the admiral; ‘for they drew the blanks, 
and we the prizes.’”"—Miss Knight. 
The Improvisatore—Tommasso Sgricci, 
whose talent for improvisation is renowned 
on the continent, being at Paris, was cajled 
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upon to improvise a tragedy before a 
party of critics, who were anxious to ascer- 
tain if he could do so without deriving 
any aid from memory. The execution 
of Charles I was given for his theme, 
and he instantly poured forth a dramatic 
stream of poetry nearly two hours long, 
in which, knowing little of English history, 
he made Charles very unlike what he 
really was, but a noble dramatic character. 

William of Wykeham’s College.—At a 
recent meeting of the Archeological So- 
ciety, Mr. Cockerell, R.A., offered the fol- 
lowing interesting statement:—‘ Near a 
clear trout stream, on the side of the road 
leading to Kingsgate, in the suburb of 
Winchester, stood an ancient and decayed 
grammar school, where William of Wyke- 
ham received his boyish cducation: this, 
when he grew to be a man, he resolved to 
enlarge and rebuild; and, for this purpose, 
bought of the prior and convent of St. Swi- 
thin’s, a mead, called Dumersmede, con- 
taining one acre and a half, and a field, 
called Otterbournesmede, containing three 
acres. He obtained at thesame time from 
the crown a right to inclose a piece of 
waste land, two hundred feet long, by 
twelve feet wide, lying by the road, and 
another piece containing only one rod. 
The brook was a natural boundary, ob- 
viating the necessity of any external wall 
of magnitude on that side; towards the 
north he designed but one great gate of 
access from the high road, while the south 
was protected by a wall built upon piles, 
end the west by the stone-work of the sta- 
bles: The two only doors from the quad- 
rangle, that from the ante-chapel to the 
burial-ground,and that from the school to 
the play-ground, were easily secured. by 
night, and formed a second defence to the 
south; but the best of all defences, as 
Wykeham was aware, was the rraster’s 
eye, and for this purpose the warden’s 
rooms in Wykeham’s colleges were made 
to overlook the two quadrangles, while the 
apartments of the masters and a fellow 
were made to:command the entrances to 
the chapel, school, laxatory, the ground- 
floor dormitories of the schulzrs, the stable 
yard and the kitchen yard; but the all- 
providing eye of. Wykeham saw still fur- 
ther than this, and -so erected the tower 
over the north gate, the: tower over the 
middle gate, and the roofs of both hall and 
chapel, that in cases of need and peril they 
might afford protection to the inmates of 
the college. 

Early Harvest.—At Caldy, Cheshire, on 
the 28th of July, a field of barley, of ten 
acres, was reaped fully ripe, and a pro- 
ductive crop. 

Chocolate.—In the year 1684, & physician 
at Paris of the name of Bachot, maintain- 
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ed before the faculty a thesis, in which he 
declared, “that well-made chocolate was 
so noble an invention, that the gods ought 
to prefer it to nectar and ambrosia.” 

An Elderly Frog.—At the New Inn, Mer. 
tyr, a frog has been lately exhibited by 
Mr. W. Ellis, a miner, as “the greatest 
wonder in the world, a frog found in 
stone forty-five feet from the surface of the 
earth, where it has been living without 
food for the last 5,008 years!” 

Heavy Penalty—tIt is not generally 
known that under the property tax act, 
mortgagees refusing to allow deduction for 
duty on money lent, are liable to a fine of 
£50, and treble the principal lent. 

Barbarite. Ungarelli.—This learned per- 
son died lately at Rome. He was Rosse- 
lini’s instructor in Hebrew, and his pupil 
in hieroglyphic science. As order-brother 
of the cardinal-secretary Lambruschini, 
he enjoyed uliar advantages for the 
study and cultivation of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties; and his death is especially lament- 
ed for the delay which it is likely to occa- 
sion in the production of the projected, and 
already far-advanced, edition of the Museo 
Gregoriano Egizio. 

Antiquarian Discovery.—In the Tyrol, 
near Metrei, a copper table has recently 
been dug up containing figures in relief, 
forming two pictures. The upper picture 
has, itself, two subdivisions. The extremi- 
ties are, each, occupied by two figures of 
men clad in mantles, and wearing on the 
head a bear-skin covering, in form resemb- 
ling the cap of a grenadier. The faces 
are without beards. The space betwixt 
these spectators is occupied by two com- 
batants preparing for the strife. The fi- 
gures are naked, and wear rings of metal 
on their arms and round the waist; their 
Weapons are fastened to the wrist by lea 
ther thongs, and others lie at their feet. 
The lower picture is composed only 
animals—amongst which is one exactly 
answering in description the unicorn of the 
ancients; and over the unicorn is a bird 
resembling the eagle which the ‘Tyrolese 
represented on their coins of the Middle 
Ages. 

Formidab'e Military Array.—The Mexi- 
can army has 24,000 officers; while the 
privates (such as they are) do not exceed 
20,000! Each battallion, in fact, rarely 
exceeds 150, though it ought to comprise 
double that number. 

Death of M-Royer Collard.—M. Collard 
died on the 4th inst., in his 82nd year. He 
was one of the most eminent philosophical 
writers in France, and had been president 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 
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